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]^R. LUSHINGTQN'S ARGUMJINTS 



IN FAVOUR OF 



BROAD GAU&E AND BREAKS OF GAU£^E. 



^< He draweth out the threap of his yerbosity finer than the staple of hill 
argument.'' — Lov^s Lahov/i^a Lost, 



The occasion which has called forth this demonstration in 
favour of Broad Gauge Railways i^ one of ^eat natipnal 
importance, which aflFects largely tho pr(j>pexty of many 
thousands of persons who are owners of the Railwiays, and 
to some extent the personal interests of all who v^e them. 
It is nothing less than the decision of the question, "V^hether 
we are to enjoy a continuous unbrok^ system (rf lUilw^iy 
communication, spread uniformly oyer the whole^ surface of 
Great Britain, by which cheap fares, great convenience, 
and rapid transit shall be secured equally to all— or whether 
our national Railways are to he broken up into pieces, one 
of one kincj, another of a differej;it kind, accordiipLg to the 
whim and caprice of individual ^ngini^s and ^e ,crotdiet3 
of separate portions of the Railway comonMnity, ^o that it 
shall be impossible to jpass from any one-pajPt^f ,th^ ^country 
to every other without meeting ,TOth impedicPf^ntp, delayi?, 
interruptions, and discomforts, from which it has hitherto 
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been considered one of the great advantages of the Railway 
system to have altogether deUvered us. It is this diverse 
and disjointed system which is advocated by the Cham- 
pion of the Broad and Broken Gauge, in opposition to the 
complete unity and continuity of the National System of 
Railways, which appears to us so plainly to be preferred. 

The object of the argument we have undertaken to refute, 
is to prove that it is better to allow different engineers to 
make different Railways in different places, of different 
kinds or sizes, according to their varying opinions, than to 
determine by Act of Parhament that they shall be all of 
the same size. The original advocate of this system was 
Mr. Brunei, the engineer of the Great Western Railway, 
whose doctrine was that each district of the country, accord- 
ing to its various traffic and structure, would require a 
different dimension of Railway; some broader, where the 
ground was level and straight, and narrower where it was 
steeper and more sinuous — ^^ gauge ^^ being merely the tech- 
nical phrase for width between the wheels, tracks, and 
rails. On this system of broken or various breadth or 
gauge, or of broad and narrower, instead of uniform and 
unbroken gauges, if it were carried out fully in practice, it 
would be impossible to go from one part of the country to 
another, where different gauges are used, without encoun- 
tering the delays and inconveniences of a transference of 
passengers, luggage, parcels and goods, horses, carriages, 
and cattle, from one kind of Railway and carriages and 
engines to another kind, and to repeat the operation at any 
change of district, or " break of gaugel^ as it is called. 
Such, however, is the system of broken or various gauge 
promoted originally by Mr. Brunei, and now advocated by 
his follower. 



Mr. Brunei, although the chief promoter, was not the 
only professional advocate of this system of various gauge ; 
for while he made the Great Western gauge 2 ft. 3^ in. 
wider than usual, other engineers tried other numbers 
of feet and inches ; but of these it is not necessary now to 
say more than that after trial of the various or broken gauge 
in other quarters it has been given up as inexpedient, 
and Mr. Bruners Great Western Unes are the only ones 
left in which this inconvenience of broken gauge is still 
tolerated. And indeed the removal of all the instances of 
broken gauge from other parts of the country has left Uttle 
to be complained of by the general pubUc till now ; for at 
present there exists only one break of gauge, which is at 
Gloucester, and even that is about to be removed at con- 
siderable expense by the Company on whose hne it had 
been placed at Mr. BruneFs recommendation ; and this 
expense they are induced to incur by the great public incon- 
venience found to result from it ; so that in a short time we 
shall see that, excepting at the Great Western's own station 
at Bristol, there will exist no longer any break of gauge on 
the passenger Railways of England. Thus far, therefore, the 
pubUc would experience Uttle inconvenience from the extent 
to which diversity of gauge had been carried, inasmuch 
as the Railway Companies themselves will have removed 
all diversity of gauge from all Railways but one group, at 
their own expense. 

Here then the pubHc, the Government, and ParUament, 
might have been content to leave the matter at rest — ^had 
it not been that the Great Western Company apphed to 
Parliament last year, to be allowed to make a number of 
new Railways with the exceptional gauge and numerous 
breaks of gauge in a variety of directions all round the 
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Great "Western Railway ; so that if they had got their own 
way, they and their engineer, Mr. Brunei, for the purpose 
of carrying out their peculiar system of various gauge, would 
have inflicted 6n the public, nine times over, all the evils 
of break of gauge ; and multiplied the very interruptions 
to traffic, i^hich' had already, as we have seen, produced 
Efo' great evils ; which had caused elsewhere so much 
expense and trouble, to get rid of them iA the few unfor- 
tunate instances that had already occurred ; all this was 
about to be done once a'gain on an enlarged scate. Of course 
ParKatneiit was duly apprised of this, and having refused 
to sanction any more of this reckless system of break of 
gauge and interruption of traffic, it referred the whole 
matter to three Royal Commissioners. They have now 
occupied above six months in examining the matter, and 
after hearing all the arguments that could be adduced in 
favour of variety of gauge, and of interrupted traffic and 
of breaks of gauge, they have decided, as we think Our 
readers wiU do, and as we think plam common-sense 
would induce any one to do, who was not pledged, or 
interested, or misinformed, to decide, that a uniform 
System is better than diversity, that breaks of gauge 
interrupting traffic are not good things, and should be 
avoided, and that for the future all new Railways should 
be imifbrm with the old ones, which are all of the same 
width ; viz., 4ft. 8^ in., and which is already the usual 
and common breadth between the wheels of all carriages 
on 'the great majority of Railways, viz., on 2700, out of 
8000 miles. 

This plain common-sense conclusion is the verdict of 
the Commissioners, and will be the verdict of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament, provided the public will follow 



tM (Ectatg^ of theii' o'm cbtiiiii^ fifensi^, ahd' stippNort the 
Government arid Parliament in givihg eflBect to the deci- 
sion of the Ct-own Commissioners. This, however, it is 
the object of this pamphlet of Mr. Lushington, and of 
some other sophistical and lawyer-hke pubhcations, to 
prevent. They are trying to make the public beheve that 
it would be good for theiri to riiultiply these breaks of 
gauge, by allowing the Great Western Compaiiy to make 
the proposed new broad gauge hues, whicli would inter- 
rupt the traffic ; this system would apparently benefit 
the Great Western Company, for it would prevent all 
other Railways from comriiurircatffig ifiHh 6r pdA^ing 
through theii^ district, by ptevefatiiig'^ ik^ fre^' pkssage of 
their engiilies and cai^riages, and so secure to the Great 
Westefe more infaUibly the monopoly of "their own," 
or the bt'oad gauge district; but it can orily do so by 
sacrificing the integrity of the national Systeih of Railway 
communication. We db not ihmfc that such slender 
argument as Mt. Lushington has brot^t fohv^afd in 
favour of break of gauge, ^ind diversity of system, will nauch 
avail him to seduce the pubU6 into Sd singiilistr a (Convic- 
tion as he strive^ to impose upon them. But for this 
end it is quite essential that th6 fdcts shbiild be dearly 
stated and his mis-ststtements unsparingly exposed, els6 the 
unwary reader might be betrayed into thd admission of 
those unsound conclusions into Which it is the tendency 
of Mr. Lushington's " Remarks " (asl will speedily appear) 
to conduct. " 

Unhappily for the scope and power of* his argumentsj^ he 
commences by a direct mis-statement of fact, and places 
it as the basis of his reasoning, and the preatrible of his 
case, in th€f very first page, as if hif hdd bSefi d,*^d3re, that 
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unless he could avail himselfof the reader's unacquaintance 
with the history of the controversy, and give him from 
the first moment a wrong bias, he could entertain 
Uttle hope of obtaining a verdict in his favour. He 
boldly asserts that Parliament has already decided in 
favour of the broad and broken gauge, and against the 
uniform or common gauge. Here is, verbatim, his first 
page and paragraph, on which our reader will be good 
enough to decide : — 



"MIS-STATEMENT OF THE DECISION OF PAR- 
LIAMENT ON THE GAUGE QUESTION. 

" Among the most important schemes of railway ex- 
tension submitted to Parliament during the last Session 
was one relating to certain lines promoted by the Great 
Western, and as might be expected, opposed by the Bir- 
mingham. The struggle was long and severe ; every 
imaginable argument was brought forward, and made the 
most of; and the conflict between two great companies 
gradually assumed the appearance of A conflict between 

TWO GEEAT PEINCIPLES. It WAS A CONTEST BETWEEN 
THE BEOAD GAUGE AND THE NAREOW. ThE FINAL DE- 
CISION, AS ALL RECOLLECT, WAS IN FAVOUR OF THE PROJECTS 

OF THE Great Western.'' — Lushington, p. 1. 

We beg our readers will peruse this extract a second 
time, and say for themselves what is the fiill amount of the 
meaning conveyed by them, especially by the lines we have 
put in capitals — Surely they intimate as plainly as words 
can intimate, that the contest was between the gauges, the 
broad being advocated by the Great Western Company, 
and the narrow by the Birmingham Company, and that 



the decision of Parliament was in favour of that great 
principle, the broad gauge. This is the plain meaning 
of the words, although somewhat ingeniously put to- 
gether, so that a double sense might by a httle perversion 
be put upon them ; the sense conveyed to our reader is, 
we have no doubt, plain and unambiguous. 

Now we have only to state, in as express terms as 
courtesy will admit, that the letter and spirit and scope of 
the passage are all directly at variance with the truth, and 
that the truth is pretty precisely the converse of Mr. Lush- 
ington's statement — that, in short, Parhament did not decide 
on the gauge question, nor in favour of the broad gauge. 
It is not for us to explain how a gentleman of that amount 
of intelligence and respectabiUty which are impUed in his 
position as a late fellow in a distinguished College of a 
respected University, should be led to stamp the face of 
the first leaf of this spontaneous pubUc address with a 
mis-statement which could only mislead those who may be 
considered to be ignorant of the true state of the question. 
That is his task. For our own part, we should wish to 
suppose, that, as a barrister, he wrote this paper as a mere 
piece of professional duty, and that he " had it in his 
brief," and was, with the fee, " instructed '■ to state what is 
not true, knowing for his own part nothing of the matter ! 
But in the title-page he has chosen to lay aside the wig 
and gown, and with it the professional privilege of con- 
science, and has pledged the authority and honour of the 
"late Fellow of Trinity" for this and all his other (mis-) 
statements. This leaves us only the ungracious alterna- 
tive of having to acquit him of having wilfully misrepre- 
sented facts with which he was perfectly acquainted, by 
convicting him of having voluntarily assumed the responsi- 
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baity of Mst Acfiftg^ the pul)H'6 Sii mmS ot WM(^ he W^ 
<5faite tiniiif6tti4ed: 

The fa6ts ^ they really srtahd' aW ^eW arid untnistake- 
thle. There \^ere two rival liii'6s 6f i^ailway proposed to 
ParUattient last Session, one by the Great Western Com- 
pany, the other by th^ Biriiiitigharil Ooihpany. T?hat 
pi'oposed by the former 06riipaiiy, dallfed the Oxford 
LiNU, was decided by Parliameiit to be pi^eferable to that 
proposed by the lattei* called the i?mKG Like^ — ParHam6ilt 
did therefore adopt this conclusion : — 

" That the UAe proposed by the Oxford and RuGtiV 
bill is more direct and comj^lete iii itself between those two 
termini than any portion of the Tnma Scheme could have 
been made/^ 

And they accordingly sanctioned the Kne by Oxford, 
and rejected the line by Tring. 

This^ however, iii will be sisen, was Very diferent indeed 
frbm giving a decision in favour of either gauge. It 
might, indeed, have implied and be^ri accompanied by a 
decision in favour not only of the Oxford Line, but also of 
the bf oad gauge upon that line, tftit, as if to prevent thiig 
possible ambiguity, Pariiament made an express enact- 
ment, so as to preclude the jiossibility of such a misundef- 
Btanding or mistepreSentdtion as Mr. Lushington has 
chosen to make. ParUament inti*oduced a general clause, 
applicable to that v^ry Oxford Line, and to all lines in 
similar circumstances, havirig for its object to compel 
them to adopt whatever gauge Parliament should choose. 
The decision was thus expressly guarded against the mis- 
interpretation here put upon it, as being a decision " of the 
conflict between two great principles," in the (iontest 
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between the broad gauge and the narrow. It was a 
decision between two altemative routes— nbtliing more. 

AM fiirther, as if to take' £ii^ liiosfc pubKc and ^^erfiil 
and unmistakeable means of showing thai; PaTlfattient Md 
feft it an open question, ais tegatdied the toiiAid b6tw6en 
" the two great principles'^ of unity of ^tkge or diversity 
of gauge, and an undecided "coii'fi^st btfetweeii the brOad 
gauge and the na¥i*ow,^' farhamen^ did forthmth attd 
immediately r^prestot to her Majesty that " Serious impe- 
diments to the internal traffic of the coiintry are likely to 
arise from the Breaks that wiD occur* in RaUway communi- 
cations, from thi6 want of an uniform g^cnge,'' and petitioned 
h6r Majesty to issue " a Gommissibii to' inquire i^^hethei' in 
future private Acts of ParKament foi^ flie coiiStraction of 
Railways, provision ought not to be made fof securing an 
uniform gauge ? or whether it would be expedient 6r prac- 
ticable to take measures to bring the Railways already 
constructed, or in progress of construtjfioti ui' Great Britain, 
into uniformity of gauge f' &c. Stir^ely a& this savours 
very httle of Mr. Lushington s statement, tWt '^ in the 
conflict between the two great principled ^' — "ii flie con- 
test between the broad gauge aSnd the narrow^'*— "the 
final decision wa^ in favour of the Great WeiSteni'!'' So 
far from the decision of Parliament having been giv6tt in 
favour of the broad gauge, as he wonldr lead the unsus- 
picious reader to understand, the inquiry by which a final 
decision was to be attained was onty about to begin. Her 
Majesty did immediately thereafter (in the beginning of 
July,) authoriz^f and appoint the foflowiirg p^otiff to 
be her Gbrnmissloners, for the purpose of making the said 
inquiry, with all powers necessary, "to enable our said 
Commissioners to form a sound judgment on th^J pr^misei" 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS. 

Sir F. M. Fkederic Smith, late the Government In- 
spector-General of Railways. 

George Biddell Airy, Astronomer Royal, late Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge. 

Peter Barlow, Professor in the Royal College of 
Engineering and Artillery at Woolwich. 

These gentlemen thus selected possessed three qualifi- 
cations : — First, their isolation of position from all local, 
personal, or professional connection with either party. 
Second, their acknowledged abihty to understand both 
the social, the mercantile, and the mechanical nature of 
the question. Thirdly, their various and perfectly inde- 
pendent rank in society, and the probable absence of 
class influence and prejudice. It need hardly be added, 
that the appointment of this Commission gave perfect 
satisfaction to both parties. 

It is also most worthy of comment here, that the party 
decided against — ^that party whom Mr. Lushington has 
come forward to represent — ^that very party did, by its 
acknowledged Parliamentary head, express its perfect 
conviction of the fairness of all the proceedings of the 
Commissioners ; and stated strongly its impression, that the 
decision of the Commissioners — ^the printed, but not then 
published decision — was to be a verdict in their own favour. 
Never till it was given against them did they express 
either a doubt of the fairness or competence of the tri- 
bunal. But now that the decision of the Commissioners 
has come out ; now that it is known how complete the 
evidence has appeared to them, in favour of uniformity, 
and against that diversity of gauge which the introduction 
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of the broader gauge produced, there are no bounds to the 
indignities, personal, professional, and official, with which 
the advocates of the broken gauge assail the Royal Com- 
missioners, in whom so lately they had so much confidence 
— towards whom formerly they had expressed so much 
"gratitude for favours to come/' The decision against 
them is certainly as complete as it could well be made. 
The words are as follow : — 



"JUDGMENT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS 
ON THE GAUGE QUESTION. 

I. — In favour of a National Gauge. 

" That the gauge of 4 ft. 8^ in. be declared by the 
Legislature to be the gauge to be used in all pubhc 
Railways now under construction, or hereafter to be con- 
structed in Great Britain.'^ 

II. — In favour of Uniformity ^ and against a Broad or 

Broken Gauge. 

" That as any junction to be formed with a broad gauge 
Une would involve a break of gauge, provided our first 
recommendation be adopted, great commercial convenience 
would be obtained by reducing the gauge of the present 
broad gauge Unes to the narrow gauge of 4 ft. 8^ in.'' 

With this decision before us, so complete and so prac- 
tical ; so perfectly unambiguous ; as the result of voluminous 
evidence, laborious inquiry, and personal experiment ; it is 
not to be wondered that partisans of any particular excep- 
tional gauge, either broader or narrower than the national 
standard, should be deeply disappointed. The organ of 
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thia disappointed party, professional or spontaneous, 
advocating sjx exoeptional gaugp, exactly 2 ft. 3^ in. 
wider than the proposed actional standard, having set out 
mth the representation that a decision of Par^iani^ni had 
been given directly opposite to that now given by the 
Commissioners — a statement whijch we have shown to be 
directly at variance with the fact, has recomrse in the next 
place to such means as have presented themselves to Im 
mind as the fittest to damage in the estimation of the 
public the verdict of the Commissioners. The means he 
has selected are the following : — 

1st. To disparage as much as possible the judgment of 
the Commissioners, by intimating prejudice, unfairness, or 
incapacity. He calls them — "our magnifying Commis- 
sioners,^' p. 18; '^ our st^entific Commissioners,^' P- 1 9 ; 
" their alarm is exaggeration in a terrific degree,'' p. 1 8 ; 
" they exaggerated the calamity and despaired of the sug- 
gested remedies," p. 25 ; " an advantage is allowed (to 
Mr. Lushington's side) to a limited and grudgingly positive 
extent," p. 26. He complains of "a pregudice apparent 
throughout," p. 27. He speaks of the " confusing powers 
of the Cpmmissic^iqrs," p* 44. Asserts that " none but 
themselves could supply so utter a refutation of, not their 
argunienrts, but their conclusion, as they supply." Then he 
m?it;es the^ "jump boldly into the gulf of their own 
absurdity," p. 44 ; and end? with the exjclamation — 

** None but themselves could be their parallel ! " 

These smaU samples of our champion's treatment of the 
Commissioners are sufficient to prove to the reader, that if 
we are not to place confidence in hi^ atatfiments of &uct, 
neither shall we find in the tone and tamper and poanner 
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qS )m r^fiming.my^mti to x^rg^ ,QonJ5i4^$K;^ in *te^o\in4- 
ness of his arguments, or the justice of his conclusions. 
Opponents who possess better argiunqijiti^ i^eWom resprt to 
the vulgw ^p^^ient of calling names or insinuating imbe- 
ciUty and pr^^licKce. 

Let us juat aak QW§;^lves this qi^stion. If the decision 
of the Gommi^signejB is to b^ impugned, frpm whom are 
we to expect tbe final judgment on this matter ? Par- 
UaiAQnt, sts .wq have seei^, felt themselves inadequate to the 
taskj appointed the thr^e best men they could find to the 
responsibiUty of judging ; men prol^^^Jly ?ach of th^em a9 
wige, a9 coHjp^j^ftt, a^ fi-ee fi-om prejudice as Mr. Lush- 
ington. ParUament and the Crowi|i l^eliax^cj tl\efla hpwur- 
able and competent. They have given a judgment to 
which their own character and reputation is pledged. If 
we do ^ipt atoqept thi^ judgpaent, who^fp shall we i^aJke ? — Mr. 
liushjiwgto^'s ? He says " The coDanaoi^i i^nse of England 
will reject titieir copcliygdon.'^ Then whose will it accept 1 — 
Mr. ]^ushin^o]^'? ? It i§ very remark9,ble that throughout 
the whole of bis; pamphlet of pixty-four long pages, he 
never directly, though continually by i^>p^catio^, impugns 
the selectipn pf ti^^ jQommissioners. Throughout the 
whole ^p has npt even hinted ^t a.nj better ordeal to which 
" the QOjD^on spft^ of En^l^d" g^hould appeaj for instruc- 
tion oja tlw ^e?:ed question ; unlegp, ^dped, we are to 
consider hip whple pajnphjet as a public proffer of the 
dJ5ci^iQ^ of Jlr. Jiy^hiB^pn, i^tead of the Commissioners. 

Let U3 ex,a^we, theri^fore, the alternative which Mr. 
Lu3hii;igton would re«ojpfl3LPnd to us. He reconmiends the 
" cojximon sqnse of E^gla^d'^ to reject the imity of gauge 
and \imfoi:paity of system which thp Cgmmissioi^prs have 
decidjed foj, aftgl fidlopt diversity of gauge, brepjts of gauge, 
md systematic intei^niptipupf traffic, whidi, with a promise 
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of a slight increase of 
favour. 

The case stands thus :- 



speed, he commends to public 
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AUTHORITIES. 

LusHiNGTON, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 



versus < 



IN FAVOUR OF 

Diversity of Gauge, Broad 
Gauge, and Break of 
Gauge. 

Frequent interruptions of 
Traffic, with slight in- 
crease of velocity. 
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AUTHORITIES. 

Smith, late Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Railways. 

Airy, Astronomer Royal, 
and late Professor at 
Cambridge. 

Barlow, Professor of the 
Royal College of En- 
gineers and Artillery at 
Woolwich. 



C IN favour of 

J Uniformity of Gauge, Unity 
] of System, uninterrupted 
(^ Traffic. 



The pubhc have therefore to resolve which of these 
guides they will follow. For this purpose it may be 
necessary to consider the arguments by which Mr. Lush- 
ington endeavours to overthrow the award of the Com- 
missioners, and induce Parhament and the country to 
abandon their guidance for his. 

The Argument in favour of Break of Gauge. — Our 
readers are not probably all acquainted with the precise 
nature of what is called the break of gauge, for the con- 
tinuance of which their suflTrages are soUcited by Mr. 
Lushington. There is now but one such break in the 
country, but the system of diversity of gauge which he 
advocates would spread them all over the coimtry. At 
present on all (save one) the great lines of Railway, the 
passenger gets into the Railway carriage, which is to convey 
him to the end of his Railway journey, and comfortably 
occupies, without care or uncertainty, his own place in it to 
the end of his journey. His baggage and travelling accom- 
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paniments once deposited, his care and discomfort are at 
an end. This system of affording passengers the means of 
travelling right through on a journey of a hundred or three 
hundred miles in one carriage undisturbed, especially 
during the night or inclement weather, is justly valued, 
and passengers are foimd to give universal preference to 
such trains. By this means also the time which would be 
lost in change of conveyance is saved, and practical expe- 
dition is obtained without excessive or dangerous speed. 
Instead of this continuity of conveyance, our advocate of 
diversity of gauge would have us adopt a system which 
would entail at numerous stations along great Railway 
lines of communication a series of breaks of gauge ; that 
is to say, he would have the different portions of certain 
great connected lines of Railway made of different gauges, 
so that the carriages which have brought the traveller to 
a certain point of his journey should be unable to proceed 
in consequence of a break of gauge, but would have to 
stop and return in the opposite direction, so as to obKge 
him to remove all his luggage and traveUing accom- 
paniments to another carriage about to proceed onwards. 
This is a process which, in inclement weather, and in the 
night, must be pecuharly inconvenient, and can never in 
any circiunstances tend to enhance the comfort, conve- 
nience, or expedition of Railway traveUing. The evil, as it 
is endured every day at Gloucester, is found to be a great 
evil, and it is the direct result of the system advocated 
by Mr. Lushington to multiply these breaks all over the 
country. 

The following are the considerations by which Mr. 
Lushington endeavours to paUiate the evils and enhance 
the merits of his plan of diverse and broken gauges : — • 

c 
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MR. LUSHINGTON'S REASONS IN FAVOUR Of' A 

BREAK OF GAUGE. 

1. It is merely "a transition from one Railway to 
imother." — ^p. 14. 

2. " It is not an actual evil ; it is merely ah imperfect 
benefit/' — ^p. 14. 

3. " It is an evil as far as it goes, but really not intoler- 
able.^' — ^p. 9. 

4. " The annoyance " " is less than the transfer " " to a 
steam-boat ! to a coach ! ! to a waggon ! ! 1 to an omni- 
bus ! ! 1 ! which should consign them, after some miles 
of jolting, glad of escape, to some more detestable convey- 
ance.'^ — p. 14. 

6. " All these inconveniences are endured every day in 
twenty parts of the kingdom at once.'' — ^p. 14. 

Conclmion. Therefore a break of gauge is an imperfect 

BENEFIT. Q. E. D. 

This is the singular syllogistic chain by which the 
extreme terms Break and Benefit have been tied together 
by our ingenious special pleader. We leave it to the 
" common sense of England " to adopt or reject the con- 
clusion of this most sage coimsellor. It is worthy to 
Occupy for the future, in the history of logical arguments, 
^he same rank which in philosophy has been so long 
Awarded to the ingenious derivation of " King Pepin," from 
the Greek pronoim *09. 

Th6 diflferencd, eveA as he leaves it, is still between 
tm mpBRFEcl? BENEFIT and a perfect benefit. Lest 
the reader should &ncy we have caricatured his argu- 
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ment, we have given it in his own words, divested 
merely of the interpolations which in the original serve to 
conceal its imperfections. In opposition to this ingenious 
argument of Mr. Lushington, the Commissioners' statement 
of the result of evidence produced before them, and of facts 
observed by themselves, is as follows : — 

THE COMMISSIONERS' REASONS AGAINST A 

BREAK OF GAUGE. 

1. "To travellers by ordinary trains a change of car- 
riage is really a serious inconvenience.^' — p. 5. 

2. " The change of carriages, horse-boxes, and trucks, 
and the transference of luggage of an entire train of 
much extent, must, even in the day-time, be an inconve- 
nience of a serious nature ; but at night it would be an 
intolerable evil." — p. 5. 

3. For the carriage of goods — " We beUeve that the 
traffic upon the line of railway between Birmingham and 
Bristol '' (where at present the only break of gauge 
exists) " has been greatly restricted by the interruption 
of gauge at Gloucester." 

4. In the case of war — " The effect of a break of gauge 
might expose the country to serious danger." 

We require to add little to these reasons by way of 
explanation, and can add nothing to their force by way of 
argument. We leave our readers to weigh against them 
the ingenious sophistries of Mr. Lushington. 

Here we should have been glad to release our readers 
from any further discussion of the argument in favour of 
break of gauge, were it not that a few other mis-state- 
ments following are so gravely made, thkt, if left 

c2 
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unrefuted and unnoticed, our readers might imagine that, 
because unanswered, they were unanswerable. We are 
therefore compelled shortly to notice them. 

Reverting, then, to one of his arguments in favour of 
the break of gauge, we find him saying : — 

^^ PALLIATION OF BREAK OF GAUGE. 

FALLACY OF THE STEAM-BOAT. 

" The annoyance to passengers, the detriment to goods, 
is far less than it would be if the transfer were in either 
case to any other mode of conveyance — to a steam-boat, 
&c. Yet all these inconveniences are endured every day, 
in twenty parts of the kingdom at once ; and who has 
come to ParUament to ask that they may be remedied at 
the cost of a million of pubUc money ? '^ 

This measure by money value of the inconvenience of 
break of conveyance appears triumphant enough, and if 
we were to place confidence in the information or candour 
of the writer, must appear unanswerable. The answer, 
however, is at hand. To the question, — Who has come 
forward to cure this evil at a large cost ? — we answer, 
Mr. Brunei, Mr. Saunders, the Great Western Company, 
Mr. Lushington's aUies in this very controversy. They 
came forward last session, have come back this session, 
asking powers from Parliament to remedy this very evil, 
this break of conveyance, at enormous cost. They have 
an extension of their Railway called the South Wales ; the 
river Severn Ues between the Great Western and the 
South Wales Une, and to remedy this very inevitable 
break of conveyance by " transference to a steam-boat," 
they came forward last year with a plan to remedy the 
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inconvenience by the erection of a gigantic viaduct 
across the Bristol Channel, forming one of the most 
stupendous structures in the history of Railway works, at a 
probable cost of not less than half a miUion, — ^half a 
miUion, to avoid a single break, such as these very men 
now propose to distribute all over the country. They did 
not obtain powers last session to do so, but so satisfied 
are they of the evils of the break, that this year they 
have come back, and ask powers to timnel under the 
Severn, instead of bridging it over, — a plan worthy of 
Mr. Bruners fame for tunnels ; more worthy of him than 
this sorry argument in favour of his broad gauge. 

The statement of this fact, in reply to his triumphant 
question, refutes his argument at once. But no sooner 
have we refuted one fallacy than we fall immediately upon 
another ; one which he adduces with an air, if possible, still 
more triumphant. He seems, indeed, to have complacently 
regarded this as quite a valuable discovery in his search 
for argument. Here it is : — 



MR. LUSHINGTON^S ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OP 
DELAYS AT BREAKS OF GAUGE. 

FALLACY CONCERNING THE BIRMINGHAM STATION. 

" Let it be granted, as it must, that the break of gauge 
occasions delay ; that is, that where there is a break, there 
is a delay of some minutes {sic. in orig. !) Is there any 
long journey upon any Une, on which there is not, and 
ought not to be, at certain stations, a stoppage, for a 
longer or shorter time ? " 

He thus describes one of those stoppages at 

" — ^the station at Birmingham. The carriages from 
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London arrive in the station, they run to the fiirther end 
and stop : the passengers, with very few exceptions, leave 
the trains and enter the rooms. Every single carriage 
is then separately detached from the train, pushed by 
hand along the hne upon a circular turn-table, gradually 
twirled, and so, still by hand, pushed across from the side 
of the station on which it arrived, to the side of the 
station from which it is to take its departure. This 
process takes some time, more or less ; but the stoppage of 
half-an-hour at such a point as Birmingham is probably 
considered by the great majority of passengers from North 
to South as a convenience rather than as a disadvantage. 
Now here is an interruption very nearly identical with that 
which a break of gauge would occasion/' 

Our readers will think this immitigated description of an 
evil analogous to that of break of gauge, so vividly given, 
and we admit, with Uttle exaggeration, not very likely to 
conciliate them as partisans to a system which proposes to 
multiply these interruptions all over the coimtry ; but the 
following is the way in which an ingenious special pleader 
can turn over the least advantageous points of evidence to 
the favour of his argument. He argues that, because no 
steps are taken to mitigate this evil, therefore it is no evil ; 
i.e., a sUght inconvenience, i.e., we presume, " an imperfect 
benefit.^' Here, too, we shall find that he has only used 
the common sophistical claptrap of a petitio principii. 
Still speaking of the delay at Birmingham, he says : — 

INSIGNIFICANCE OF RAILWAY DELAYS. 

" The communication from the Northern to the Southern 
lines might be altered, and no such process as that of 
pushing the carriages from one side to the other would then 
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be necessary. True; and this remark enables us to estimate 
the real insignificance of the evil. It might be altered at 
a certain expense, more or less, but it is not yet altered. 
Why ? Because it is not worth while/^— 

We regret to be obliged to state that this paragraph is 
simply an ingenious thimblerig of words — a juggle, 
unworthy at once of the University and the Bar, The 
plain and honest reader gathers fi:om it that the delay at 
Birmingham is no evil, or an insignificant one, which the 
parties have not yet found it worth while to alter. Now, 
we beg the patient reader to consider what follows, and 
then to judge whether the writer of such a sentence be 
worth the slightest reUance. 

The simple fact then, is this, that the delay at Birming- 
ham is not only an evil, but an evil so great, that the two 
companies who own that station are now in the act of 
constructing an additional line at the expense of a million 
of money, in order that the delay of coming round by 
Birmingham and stopping there may be avoided ; they are, 
in short, constructing many miles of Railway parallel to 
their own, and so form a competing line against them- 
selves, in order that the passengers North and South may 
pass right through in the shortest possible time, without 
delay or stoppage ! The insignificance of the evil is 
therefore such, that, to avoid the delay is worth a million 
sterling. 

What now do our readers think of the insignificance of 
half an hour^s delay ! when, to accelerate the northern 
traffic by half an hour, a milUon and a half of money are 
expended ! Our writer either knew this, or was ignorant 

it — ^we leave him his alternative. 

Take this measure of the inconvenience — the very sum 
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expended to save delay between London and the North, 
if expended in altering the broad gauge to the narrow, 
would rid us of all breaks of gauge, and all the consequent 
stoppages for ever. 

Surely this fallacy has refiited its author ! surely an 
advocate who founds such arguments on such facts, deserves 
neither credence for veracity nor credit for ingenuity. 
But there is yet another argument, still more confidently 
adduced, founded on facts stated with even less truth, and 
paraded, if possible, with an air of even greater triumph. 
We may call it the " MetropoUtan Break of Gauge Argu- 
ment.'' 

MR. LUSHINGTON'S ARGUMENT ON THE METRO- 

POLITAN BREAK OF GAUGE. 

" Did it once occur to the Commissioners to reflect at 
what point in the kingdom the great break — not of gauge, 
but, far worse — of railways, really takes place ? — at Lon- 
don. If the traffic between Bristol and Birmingham has 
been greatly restricted by the interruption of gauge at 
Gloucester, what has been the effect of the London break 
upon the traffic between Birmingham and Kent, Sussex 
and Hampshire ? All goods sent through London have 
to be removed, rattled over the stones for miles, and 
repacked. Every one who passes through London from 
Portsmouth or Dover — ^almost every one who travels from 
London, northward, southward, eastward, westward — 
pays, in money, in time, and in trouble, for the wide 
separation of the principal termini. We may, perhaps, 
hereafter remedy this ; but in the meantime we bear it 
^and do not talk of applying to ParUament for twenty 
milUons to aid in removing it . . /' 
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This statement is not only like the others, at variance 
with facts, but as it happens, directly the converse of the 
fact. The evil of the break of communication which takes 
place at the metropolis is so great, so deeply felt, and the 
desire for its remedy so strong, that, during this session 
bills to the amount of much more than twenty miUions of 
money were appUed for, in order to complete the 
communications between the different Railways which 
enter at the north and south, and on the east and 
west of London. The great metropoUtan system of com- 
munication had for one of its main objects, to fill up the 
existing breaks, and besides them there were a host of 
similar connections promoted all round London. Not 
only so, but they were regarded by Government as of such 
importance, that when the Minister proposed to put a stop 
to all other Unes, he expressly stipulated for the immediate 
completion of the metropolitan group. We leave Mr. 
Lushington to explain this inconsistency between his 
fictions and these notorious facts. So much for this 

ARGUMENTUM AD IGNORANTIAM. 

Of this class of fallacies our patient reader has, we fear, 
had enough. We see that miUions of money are being 
expended in various directions, in order to avoid the very 
inconveniences and delays which our opponent desires to 
see extended throughout the whole length and breadth of 
the Railway district. Nay, further, he has not mentioned 
that at this moment a company is about to expend a large 
sum of money in order to get rid of the break of gauge 
which exists at Gloucester ; and for this purpose they are 
about to take up thirty miles of broad gauge and lay down 
narrow in its place, a sufficient guarantee, we think, of their 
experience of the evil of break of gauge. One last word on 
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this subject and we have done. We see millions expeijided 
in getting rid of delays and interruptions to Railway traffic ; 
we may measure the extent of the evils by the sums 
proflTered to remedy them. To shorten distance, to obviate 
delay, is indeed the characteristic of modem Railways. 
Mr. Lushington wishes the Railways sanctioned last session 
to be formed on a broader gauge. The result of such a sys- 
tem would be to give us twelve breaks of gauge where 
now we have one. The cost of obtaining complete unifor- 
mity of gauge, and the removal of all breaks, would be 
simply one miUion. Between such alternatives we do not 
think our readers will be induced to hesitate upon such 
grounds as have been adduced by the champion of the 
broken gauge. Should he succeed, and carry his point 
this session, years of late repentance and millions of money 
will fail to remedy the evil. 



THE WAR ARGUMENT. 

Against the argument of the Commissioners, that the 
break of gauge would endanger the safety of the coimtry 
in case of war, he has so Httle to adduce, that we shall not 
delay our readers by proving so evident a proposition. 

In the evidence adduced before the Commissioners on 
the evils of a break of gauge, mihtary officers of ^eat ex- 
perience give decided opinions on the dangers and delays 
to be incurred by the interruption caused by a break of 
gauge during the advance or retreat of troops in pre- 
sence of an invading enemy. The simultaneous transport 
of the greatest possible number of men in the shortest 
possible space of time becomes in such a case of the greatest 
conceivable importance. Half an hour's delay of a military 
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movement is sufficient, in the case of a general engage- 
ment, to cause the gain or loss of the fortunes of a nation. 
With these, however, our writer trifles as matters of no 
weight. He forgets that a break of gauge would require 
that the country should be in possession of double the 
amount of the whole available carriages and engines of all the 
railways at every break of gauge over which the army has to 
pass. For every train and engine, and carriage and horse- 
box and provision-van and gun-truck and ammunition- 
waggon, which the army brings to one side of a break of 
gauge, it must find an exact counterpart on the other, and 
that such a transfer of thousands of men and horses and 
ammunition and provision should be effected instantaneously 
without the sKghtest confusion is what the hvely imagina- 
tion of our juvenile orator has been able to fancy, and on 
which it is unnecessary to waste a single argument. 

One thing he evidently forgets in the case of a break ; 
that, in retiring before an advancing enemy we should leave 
all the material in the hands of the enemy, and that in Uke 
manner on our advancing to follow them across a break 
they would be enabled to carry it all off with them, and 
we should find on advancing no available means of going 
forward ; whereas, with a universal and uniform gauge it 
would be in our power to concentrate the whole moving 
material of all the Railways at the single point where our 
enemy required them, and so leave the enemy divested of 
all means of rapid evolution. With invasion possible, a 
break of gauge would be an act of national insanity. 
The permanent maintenance of a practicable breach in the 
fortifications of Paris could not be more preposterous than 
the permanent maintenance of the break of gauge, and 
would be much more irretrievable. 
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THE GAUGE QUESTION PROPER. 

We pass on now to a new phase of the question that 
which may be called, par excellence^ the Gauge Question. 
We have seen how the Conunissioners have decided in 
favour, as we have said, of the establishment of a national 
gauge, and how they have adopted for that standard merely 
the usual gauge, on which Railways and the wheels of 
Railway carriages have hitherto been made. By means of 
this decision, we have seen how the delays and incon- 
veniences and serious evil and danger of break of gauge 
would be everywhere, and at once and for ever remedied, 
and how a Railway passenger taking his place in a Railway 
carriage would be able to ride through undisturbed without 
change of carriage or any stoppage, not inevitable, from any 
one place on any great Railway line in England or Scot- 
land to any other. This is evidently what we must endea- 
vour after as the perfection of Railway travelUng and of 
pubUc benefit and convenience. 

Instead of this, however, we have here a party professing 
themselves advocates of variety of gauge. Opinions of 
engineers have varied upon this question. No gauge has 
been found to unite the suffrages of all engineers in its 
favour. There is no gauge against which engineers have 
not been found to take exceptions. Many engineers have 
gone in search of the heau ideal of a gauge. One engineer 
places perfection in the exact amount of 3^ in. wider than 
the ordinary gauge. Another finds it in 6 in. wider exactly. 
Another recommends as his specific 1 5^ in. wider than the 
common. Mr. Brunei has fixed his specific gauge at the 
exact quantity of 2 ft. 3^ in. wider than the present, and 
so he and his followers, Mr. Lushington and the rest, who 
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have faith in the virtue of 2 ft. 3^ in., pledge their fideKty 
to this golden number. 

A plain man, of practical habits, having no prejudice or 
preference in the question — such a man as we presume 
Mr. Lushington means when he speaks of appealing to the 
" common sense of England,'^ would, we should think, in 
such circumstances as these, be much disposed to act thus 
— ^finding the question of optimum gauge thus debated, he 
would say — ' Go on, gentlemen of the hanuner and trowel, 
ply your arguments and debates, and when you have agreed 
as to the optimum gauge^ be good enough to let me know. 
In the meantime, however, I must have my Railway 
communication completed. I cannot wait on your deci- 
sion ; ' and so we presume he would simply continue to 
use and to extend the gauge he had already employed to 
a large extent, and had found to be practically serviceable, 
imtil the optimum gauge had been duly and definitely 
ascertained in conclave of all the talents ! 

This we conceive to be the common sense of the case. 
We have now 2,700 miles of Railway on the common 
gauge. These we are rapidly extending. Hitherto we 
have used one gauge. The Great Western and its 
branches are now the only exception. Until we are con- 
vinced that any new gauge of some precise number of 
inches is the optimum gauge^ we had better not change, 
but extend and complete the national system, upon that 
which, according to general belief and practical experience, 
is good and sufficient. Such seems to us the plain sense 
of John Bull on the mercantile part of the question. 

On the engineering question of optimum gauge^ the 
Commissioners heard much evidence of practical men. 
The following are the votes in favour of the different 
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gauges, and they fairly enough represent the present state 
of professional opinion. 

OPINIONS OF PRACTICAL RAILWAY MEN AND 
ENGINEERS ON THE GAUGE QUESTION. 

As taken in Evidence hrfore the Commissioners, 

IN PAVOUR OF UNIFORMITT AND THE ORDINARY GAUGE. 

Bass, William, agent to Messrs. Pickford. 

Bidder, George P., ciyil engineer, engineer of several railways. 

BoDMER, George, locomotive manufacturer. 

Braithwaite, John, late engineer of the Eastern Counties Railway 
(adopted Narrow Gauge in lieu of 5-feet Gauge). 

Brown, James, manager of Sir Robert Price's iron and coal-works. 

BucKTON, Thomas, secretary to the Brighton Railway. 

BuDD, James, P., manager of copper-works and coal-mines, deputy- 
chairman of the Welsh Midland Railway. 

Chaplin, W. James, chairman of the South- Western, head of the great 
carrying firm. 

Clarke, Peter, manager of the Brighton Railway. 

Creed, Richard, secretary to the London and Birmingham Railway. 

Ellis, John, deputy-chairman of the Midland Railway. 

Fernihough, William, locomotive superintendent of Eastern Counties 
Railway. 

Harding, Wyndham, late manager of the Bristol and Gloucester Railway. 

Hawkshaw, John, engineer of tho Manchester and Leeds and other 
Railways, reported on the Gauge question in 1838. 

Hatward, Joseph, of the firm of Pickfords, carriers. 

HoRNE, Benjamin W., carrier. 

Hudson, George, M.P. 

HnisH, Capt. Mark, general manager of the Grand Junction and 
Liverpool and Manchester Railways. 

Jones, Evan, agent for Chaplin and Home, carriers, at Camden station. 

Laws, Capt., R.N., J. M., general manager of the Leeds and Man- 
chester Railway. 

Locke, Joseph, civil engineer, engineer of many railways. 

M'Connell, James Edward, superintendent of the locomotive depart 
ment on the Birmingham and Bristol Railway. 

Martin, Albinus, resident engineer and superintendent of the South 
Western Railway. 
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Miil.d, T. C.y manager of the goods department of the London and 
Birmingham Railway. 

O'Brien, Capt. William, late secretary of the South-E astern Railway. 

Rastrice, J. tJ., engineer of the Brighton and other Railways. 

Stefhensok, Robert, civil engineer and manufacturer of locomotives, 
engineer of many railways. 

Whitaker, Thomas, civil engineer. 

Woods, Edward, civil engineer, engineer of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway. 

Wood, Nicholas, civil engineer, engineer of Newcastle and Carlisle, and 
director of several railways, reported on the Gauge question 1 838. 

In favour of variety of gauge, break of gauge, and an 
addition of 2 ffc. 3^ in. to the common gauge. 

ISAMBERt K. Britnel, civil engineer, (inventor of the gauge 27 i in. 

wider than usual) engineer of the Great Western lines. 
Clerk, Setmour, superintendent of traffic on Great Western. 
GobcH, Daniel, superintendent of locomotives on Great Western. 
SAtmDBRS, Charles Alexander, secretary of the Great Western. 

If, therefore, the Commissioners were to decide in con- 
formity with evidence, it is plain that as there are men of 
equal weight and reputation on both sides, they had no 
alternative. There were other men of modified opinion 
not wholly on either side, and therefore we have placed 
them on neither. But of all these the evidence was 
unhesitating and perfectly decided. It is against this 
mass of opinion and of evidence that Mr. Lushington 
appeals in favour of his own opinion. The " common 
sense of England '^ will judge between him and them. 

RAILWAY RACING AND LOCOMOTIVE 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Every fresh paragraph of this appeal to " the common 
sense of England,*' places us in the painful alternative 
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of having to accuse the author either of a sad lack of 
information, or an unaccountable misrepresentation of 
fact. This dilemma presents itself on turning to the 
next point of discussion — the comparative power ^ economy , 
and speed of engines on the broad and narrow gauge. 
These points were amply discussed before the Commis- 
sioners, in the course of the examination of the many 
witnesses, practical, professional, and scientific, who were 
called before them. It was proved before them that 
engines on either gauge could be made as powerfiil, 
and as speedy as it was desirable to have them in con- 
sistence with economy, durabiUty, and the most efficient 
pubKc service. This was the chief practical question ; 
not whether in a mere race with " hght weights,^' one or 
the other should win. The practical working, and the 
useful speeds, as far as the public service are concerned, 
require nothing more than an inspection of the time-tables 
of the various Railway Companies ; showing the hours 
of starting and arrival of all the trains, and the distances 
from point to point. In short, " at what hour shall I start, 
and when shall I arrive 1 " that is the practical question, and 
the time-tables of the last seven years give imquestionable 
testimony on the capacities of the gauges in this practical 
respect. 

With this text, the Great Western Company were not 
satisfied, for they were not able to show that they had 
hitherto maintained any appreciably higher velocity on 
the average of their practical working, than the other 
Railways of the coimtry. They therefore requested 
leave from the Commissioners to prove what wonders 
they could accompKsh in the way of Railway racing ! 
The Commissioners (not wisely as we think) acquiesced 
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in the proposition — ^not wisely, we think, because as the 
Commissioners knew, and had indeed seen, Railway 
racing is not the practical object of Railways, but regular 
Railway work ; and the only proof of ability to perforni 
that, is the having steadily and practically maintained it, 
as we have already said; aaid we therefore think the 
Commissioners would have acted not unwisely to have 
refused any trials, so irrelevant to the practical question 
before them. The Great Western however made the 
request somewhat earnestly, the Commissioners good- 
naturedly allowed the racing, and the narrow gauge party, 
foolishly as we think, conformed to the wishes of their 
opponents, and met them on the racing ground. The 
result, as might have been expected, was that the larger 
engine of the broad gauge went faster than the smaller 
engine of the narrow. The Great Western Racer beat the 
Midland Racer. But what of that ? the Great Western 
Racer was so overstrained that it broke down immediately 
after the race, and one of the narrow gauge racers bolted. 
What the wiser are we, then, for this ; except, that a 
certain engine, built by a certain engineer, is better con- 
trived for fast running, than a certain other engine, built 
by a certain other engineer ! What then 1 why, the 
latter engineer bets £10,000, that if they have another 
trial — and leave given to build engines to compete on the 
narrow and the broad respectively, he wiU back the nar- 
row ! And if the bet were taken, and won on either side, 
what the wiser should we be ? Why, just as much wiser 
as the Commissioners were after the experiments proposed 
by the Great Western had been made ; that is, as wise as 
before. The practical, useful question of aainual imiform 
public service remained untouched. 

D 
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It was therefore as a good-natured concession to the 
entreaty of the Great Western Company, who found 
themselves beaten on the practical points of evidence 
adduced before the Commission, that they were per- 
mitted to adduce such experiments as they thought fit. 
The candour and kindness of the Commissioners granted 
what, perhaps, their own judgment assured them was 
not germane to the matter, in acquiescence to the party 
apparently the weaker of the rivals in evidence. We 
shall see how their candour and fair play was received by 
the Great Western, and how it is misrepresented by their 
advocate. 

There were persons (not commissioners, but not un- 
acquainted with the tactics of the Great Western,) who 
foresaw and foretold the use which would be made of this 
concession of the Commissioners. There were not wanting 
those who said pubHcly that the proposition of the experi- 
ments was but a deep-laid snare for the Commissioners — 
that the experiments were designed as a trap by the 
wily partizans, and that the Commissioners walked good- 
naturedly into it — that the design of the Great Western 
was to lay so much stress upon this business of the experi- 
ments as to make them seem the great and entire question 
iat issue — that, in fact, the whole merits of the gauge 
case were admitted by both parties to be staked on the 
issue of this locomotive race. By this plan the experi- 
ments were to form the irov err© by which the Great 
Western should overthrow the decisions of the Commis- 
sioners ; and assuredly, from that moment to this, the 
whole conduct of the broad gauge party has been com- 
pletely in harmony with this hypothesis. This part of 
the case has been so inflated and displayed in the public 
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eye, as to make it appear the very heart and essence of 
the question, and to intercept all the material points of 
the question from general observation. The tone of this 
advocate of the broad gauge is a very apt and somewhat 
remarkable manifestation of the spirit implied in this very 
crafty argument. He turns round and accuses the 
Commissioners of having instituted this course of experi- 
ments as a test, which they afterwards refiise to abide by. 
Let us have his own words, lest we appear to misrepresent 
them. He asks — 

" Why were the experiments instituted ? '^ 
" Why then again try the experiments 1 '^ 
" What was the use of these trials if the results were to 
produce no eflFect, or less than none ? '* 

These questions thus put, imply directly that the expe- 
riments were instituted by the Commissioners ; the fact 
being, as we have seen, just the other way ; the expe- 
riments and the proposition being the Great Western's 
own ! and the concession obtained from them is thus dex- 
terously turned against them. 

But the honest answer is simple — 'The experiments were 
yours (the Great Western), not ours (the Commissioners). 
It is for you to show why they were made ; we allowed 
them to please you, not us. They have shown us nothing 
of which we were not fully aware before ; and, therefore, we 
see no reason from the experiments to change our opinion, 
which on the facts in evidence, and our own observation, 
is decidedly against you. Yet the pleader continues his 
misrepresentation, on the supposition (he wished the pubhc 
to adopt) that the experiments were instituted as a test. 
He says, — 

"That any question should ever have arisen between 



ttie real comparative power of the two sets of engines, 
seems extraordinary enough . . . Why should a horse be 
swifter or stronger than a -pony ? . . . However, the expe- 
riments, needed or not, were made. The result was neces- 
sarily in accordance with the laws of nature rather than 
with the ingenuity of objections, entirely in favour of the 
superior power of the broad gauge engines. What was the 
use ?^ &c. &c. 

There is much more of this disingenuous attempt to 
throw on the Commissioners the onus of having themselves 
instituted experiments as a test of ultimate appeal — experi- 
ments which they did not originate, which they did not 
institute, which they merely permitted at the urgent re- 
quest of the Great Western, who assumed the onus to 
themselves of adding such reasons by this means as should 
affect or reverse the judgment of the Commissioners. 
This, however, they failed to effect. And this is now one 
of the attempts to appeal from the judicial decision of 
informed and competent judges by clamour of pubUc 
advocacy, through misrepresentation and suppression, with 
the siygestio falsi as well as the suppressio veriy approach- 
ing at least, if not transgressing, the boundary even of 
the licence of a very liberal profession^ 

EESULTS OP THE EXPERIMENTS. 

We have already seen how no isolated experiments 
could show the practical values in which the pubUc alone 
are concerned. In the daily working of the lines during the 
ordinary traffic of the last three or four years, it has been 
found that the broad and narrow gauge lines are not 
widely different in average speed, average amoimt of 

commodation and average cost. The narrow gauge 
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advocates arrogate to themselves the claim of being 
faster, cheaper, and better ; the broad claims the same 
advantages. If we take the best examples in both, we do 
not find any overwhelming difference either way. These 
are the points in which the pubKc are interested, and 
experiments on either hne can decide httle for either. 

But as to the experiments themselves, it may be worth 
while to state what they did accomplish — The larger 
engine on the larger Railway drew larger loads, and went 
faster at a larger expense of fuel and money, than the 
smaller engine on the smaller line at the smaller cost ; and 
the saving in cost was in a greater ratio than the excess 
of speed. 

Also the engine on one line, the larger, broke down after 
its experiment ; and on the other hne the smaller en- 
gine bolted ; therefore, so far as these experiments went, 
one of the engines which did not bolt, proved (if one in- 
stance prove a law) safer than the other which did bolt. 
The Commissioners gave them the full benefit of these facts. 
Butj on the other hand, it was proved that quite as many 
accidents have happened on the broad gauge Knes as on 
an equal length of narrow, and, so far as the pubhc safety 
is concerned, any practical preference to either would in 
point of safety involve a sad non sequitur. 

Such are the main points in the arguments so learnedly 
and ingeniously adduced by a Fellow of Trinity College, in 
his Appeal from the Royal Commissioners to the " conunon- 
sense of England.^^ They are really all that serve to fill 
sixty-four pages of elaborate octavo. We have read over 
again the whole sixty-four, to ascertain whether we had 
overlooked any, and find that we have examined all. 
There is, it is true, much pecking at the Commissioners, 



